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‘‘ He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap.”"—Ecclesiastes. : 
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ADDRESS, 
DELIVERED BY APPOINTMENT, 
IN THE EPISCOPAL CHURCH, 
AT THE OPENING @F. THE 
WAPPRENTICES’ LIBRARY, 
IN THE. CITY OF. ALBANY, 
January 1, 1821. 


BY SOLOMON SOUTHWICK. 
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SOLOMON SOUTHWICK, Ese. 
Srr, : 


Tue committee of the Albany Apprentices’ 
Library avail themselves of the opportunity 
afforded by their first meeting, since the open- 
ing of the library, to unite in a tender of 
thanks to you, for the very appropriate, inte- 
resting, and eloquent address delivered by 


you on that occasion. 


In the pleasure which they experienced, 
they were gratified to find tha®@ all their fel- 
low-citizens, including those most distinguish- 
ed by station, learning, and virtue, most fully | 
participated. If the satisfaction to be deriv ed | 
from succesful efforts in the cause of public 


morals and mental i improy ement, is a sufficient 


‘raward for the. virtuous and patriotic, you 
~ will indeed be richly compensated. 


The committee are confident that they are 
not less governed By regard to the expec- 
tations of the public and the interests of tht 


Anstitution which they have laboured with 
‘you to establish, than by their own feelings, 


when they carnestly request a copy of your 


address for publication. 


Albany, Jan. 2, 1821. 


CHARLES R. W EBSTER, 
EBENEZER BALDWIN, 
ASA H. CENTER, 
JOHN MEADS, 
C. A. TEN EYCK, 

M. MAYELL, 
DANIEL CARMICHAEL, 





Sree 


HATHORN M’CULLOCH, 
J. FRY, 
GIDEON HAWLEY, 
N. H. CARTER, 
O. R. V. BENTHUYSEN, 
BENJAMIN KNOWER, 
G. Y. LANSING, 
ISAAC Q. LEAKE, 
SPENCER SLPAFFORD, , 
PHILIP HOOKER, 

JOHN COOK, Sec’ngand Librarian. 





At@any, Jan. 2, 1821. 
GENTLEMEN, 


Cast upon the world in early life, | 
with no compass to“guide, no friendly hand to | 


| direct my way ; and the best portion of my | 











| youth spent in the most laborious pursuits by 


land and by sca | have often been made to 
feel deeply the want of intelligence, and the 
necessity of application to equire it.. When 
éalled upon, therefore, “to address-sach a 
youthful band as I had before me on the new- 
year’s day, at the opening of the Apprentices’ 
Library, I should have been lost to every be- 
| nevolent feéling, and to every liberal senti- 
mentyif had. not exerted myself to guard them 
againstidleness, vice and folly, to excite their 
love of earning, and their devotion to the 
principles of virtue and picty. That my «ex- 
ertions have been 80 successful as to call forth | 
your approbation in terms: so liberal and ‘po- 
lite.as those contained in your letter of this 
day, is a source of pleasure and satisfaction 
which will remain with me through life: And 
if as an‘additiénal source of gratification, my 
Address be instrumental in saving from the 






| snares of desiruction, or redeeming from a 


career of ruin, even one précious youth—one 
genius like Franxitin—then J shall not have | 
lived in Vain, ‘and can never be grateful 


enough to God that he’ ‘spared me for the ex: pan 


ercises of that day. 

reeably to your sequedtd a6 not heli. 
tate o furnish a copy.of my address for pub. 
dication, 


}, mined that‘ oné of their body should address 


RS = meee = emt ef 


) Tar committee, for ftistituting. 


Tam, gentlemen, with sentiments of. the ~ 

eighest ig it esteem, andgratitude, * 
our very obedient servant, ; 
SOLOMON SOU WICK. 

Charles C. Webster and Ebenezer Baldwin, 

Esqrs. and the gentlemen associated with - 

them in the committee of the Albany Ap- 

prentices’ Library. a 2 
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My Youne Paienee. 





‘prentices’ Library in Albany, havi 
you on this occasion, . and having assigned to 
ime the performance of that task, I need not 
‘apologize for any defect that may appear in 
i the matter or manner of what shall advance 
in the hope of promoting your temporal and 

(eternal welfare: For you will ality per- 

ceive, that | could not shrink fr $ exers 5 
| cise of this duty, at so respectablejac 














consequently that Iam not bound to 

it in the best. way in which it might he per- 
formed, but only in as pérfect a manner as my 
humble capacity and limited expérience, wi: 

permit. I must, however, indulge th 
img hope, that what I shall say may. not prov 
altogether in yain: “Chat iff do not. succeed 
in this attempt to enlighten four understand- 
ings, I shall at least leave upon your hearts, 
a favourablé impression of my ardent desire 
to contribuie fo your happiness, i pointing 
out to you some of the means hy which you 
may extend the circle of your rationa enjoy- 
ments ; prepare the way for your future set-- 
tlement and prosperity in business; and pro- 
cure, through every stage of your: temporal — 
existence, that peace of mind wl 
from conscious rectitude; which will sustain 

















1 in the trials of life’; whieh Will sdothe the 
of diseasc, and calm the timaltsof the — 
‘soul in the hour of -déath, by unfoldi ug beyond 
the grave the bright ‘prospect of anothe 

a. better world. 3s 
I trust in God, ‘that this day, ‘and t the days 
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which have preceded it in devotion to the 
same purpose in other parts of the United 
States, will form a new epoch in our history ; 
will long be remembered as the harbingers of 
a great social improvement ; an improvement 


that shall not:only,be felt in its benign effects | 





this coudtry t0 the latest ages: but shall’ 
ad fi 

ssings of instruction among the children of 
industry, wherever the progress of. civiliza- 
tion shall have established the empire of the 
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-.. .gd@ under his garb of humanity ; while others, 
| equally few; may have felt alarm, lest the 


. Mf-we.cast our eyes backward through a few 
revolving moons only, we shall find, my young 
friends, that to you, and to such as you, there 
was scarcely any other avenue to learning 


a open, of which you could:readily avail your- 


sélves, but that which disclosés the limited 


| knowledge of your respective mechanical pro- 
- fessions. 


You were doomed to walk in one 
dull round of layour ; and while your bodies 
were exhausting by toil, your precious and 
immortal minds were left to rust in ignorance, 
if not.to'waste in dissipation. A few indivi- 
dual exceptions might exist; but such was 
the general, the ungenial aspect of your con- 
dition, 

_ But behold! in the East, a choice spirit, a 
missionary of light, a messenger of benevo- 
lence; appears. He commiserates the fate of 
youth like you. . On the wings of charity and 
of love, he flies from house to house. In mov- 
ing accents, he unfolds his. purpose, and in- 
spiresieach domestic auditory with the same 


sacred flame of philanthropy that: glows in| 
The sons and daughters. of | 


his own bosom. 
lumanity are fired with emulation in the glo- 
rious strife to do good. . They pour forth con- 
tributions from their cabinets of learning and 


literature; and suddenly a temple arises, a 


foo of intelligence is opened, where the 
yirtuous apprentice may resort at pleasure, 


and catch from the page of ‘the philosopher | 
and the ‘poet, the light of science and the 


love of yirtue. : 
- But.this apostle of philanthropy, this god- 


like benefactor of youthful mechanics, did not 






rat the first step of his benevolent ca- 





‘Like the apostles of christianity, wherever 


“he lieard the voice of the henighted, crying, 
-¢ Come over and help us,” he did -not ‘hesi- 


tate to obey the call. ‘The Presbyterian of 
New-York and the Quaker of Philadelphia— 
all parties in politics, and all sects in religion 
-—received him alike with open arms, as the 


~ angel. of humanity who was to stir the waters 


of reform, and prepare them for cleansing the 
souls of the ignorant, and opening the eyes 
Some very few indeed may have feared 
or personal views were conceal- 


sss of knowledge should prove unfriend- 
dy to subordination, and weaken the arm of 
sauthority! Vain and. delusive fears! the off- 
spring of squinting envy, of selfish spleen, of 


clime ‘to ¢lime, and. diffuse thed 











fact 


murmurs died away amid the more cheering 
hallelujahs of enlightened freemen, and’ the 
Boston philanthropist and reformer: pushed 
on, rejoicing in the success of his labours. 
Like another Capmus, he alighted on the 
oresiof Albany. We have seen and felt his 
resence: For it is to this enthusiastic lover 
of letters, this liberal patron of the arts, the 
“ quality’? of ‘whose benevolence “is not 
stained, but droppeth as the gentle rain from 
heaven”’—it is to him alone, my young friends, 
that we owe the origin of that institution, to 
‘open which, for your benefit, we have here 
assembled, and for which I trust, that you and 
your successors will never cease to remember 
the name of Woop, your generous and exalt- 
ed benefactor, in your prayers to the Author 
of all perfection. 3 

Having paid the tribute which I could not 
in justice withhold from the philanthropist, 
whose name will go down to posterity, as be- 
ing the the first to propose, if not the most ac- 
tive to establish Apprentices’? Libraries; 1 
shall now call your attention to those para- 
mount duties which devolve upon you as ra- 
tional beings, and heirs of immortality ; du- 
ties, the performance of which is indispensa- 
ble to your happiness, and which you cannot 
neglect without being made to feel the pangs 
of remorse and misery in this life, if not the 
horrors of despair in the next. 

I do not come hefe to depress, but to ele- 
vate you in the scale of society. [I was once, 
like. you, bound to servifude, and knew what 
it was to feel the force of power, without’ al- 
ways enjoying the benefit of right. I can en- 
ter, therefore, into all your feelings, and sym- 
*pathize in all your wants. 

I shall first touch upon your duty to your- 
selves. A just®estimate of your real impor- 
tance to society, will enable you to determine 
the degree of self-respect which you ought ‘to 
possesss, and which ought to deter you at all 
times from the commission of acts which would 
forfeit your own rights, or infringe those of 
others ; which would degrade BR in your own 
estimation, or expose you to The contempt of 









recollect, and not your-vanity, or self conceit, 
that I aim to keep alive, to blow into a flame 
that shall burn without ceasing, pure and un- 
diminished, till it glimmer on the verge of the 
grave. Your importance to society may be 
perceived at once, by adverting to the vast 
utility of those mechanical powers which it is 
your destiny to wield. 

. But for the operation of mechanical powers, 
the earth would remain uncultivated, and the 
seas which surround it unexplored : and man 
would every where still be doomed to roam a 
savage in the wilds of nature. And if to the 








application of these powers, in a very limited 
degree, we owe the first rude and imperfect 
cultivation of the earth; to their improve- 
ment, and the extension of their empire, we 
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us bigotry, or aristocratic predilection! {1 






But these comparatively low and solitary |) the 
} tious useful, convenient, profitable and luxu- 


the wise and virtuous. ‘Itis your just pride, | 


Bid ™ ; ye 


a tig Vol. 4. ° 
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Iwe not only the great advancement to which 
art of cultivation has arrived; but the va-. 








rious forms into whicl» the numerous fruits 
and products of the earth are moulded or ma- 
nufactured for the subsistence, benefit and 
pleasure of mankind. 

The savage, for example, pounds or grinds 
his corn between two stones. The operation 
is tedious and" painful—the flour coarse, if not 
unpalatable—and the quantity obtained bears 
a very inadequate proportion to the time and 
labour employed in this rude and simple ope- 
ration. But how vastly different the effect 
of mechanical powers, in the same operation, 
when improved and elaborated.in the wind 
and the water mill, and that mighty machine 
the steam engine, which are the works of ‘ci- 
vilized man, and which the vntutored savage 
beholds with wonder and admiration. Well 
might the poet exelaim— 


—- 


“ What high, capacious powers 
*¢ Lie folded up in man !”” 


But with all these highand capacious powers, 
and all the self®espect with which their suc- 
cessful cultivation may justly inspire you, 
never forget that ditlidence and modesty are 
the attributes and the ornaments of science. 
We often, indeed, hear of the pride of science. 
But it is false science, the offspring of impos- 





;of her acquisitions. ‘The wise man, on the 
makes in knowledge opens to him some new 
and unexpected prospect. He feels his limit- 
ied capacity, and if the love of science has 
taken full possession of his soul, he almost 
sinks into despondency under the humiliating 
conviction that “life is too short to compass 
even the boundaries of the fields of intelligence 
and speculation that expand before him. He 
explores the surface of the earth. He de- 
scends far beneath it,-and analyses the vari- 
ous substances which he finds in his way.— 
He measure the trackless ocean in searéh of 
discoveries that may benefit his species ; and 
he ascends to the heavens to study the laws 
which impel and govern the movements of 
other planets than his-own x And though-he 
pursue this sublime career with the sagacity 
of a Bacon, and the success of a Newrovx, 
winning the brightest laugels that ever adorn- 
ed the brow of genius or of learning, he is still 
made to feel andto confess that the works’ of 
Deity are too vast and complicated for his 
limited powers to comprehend. So far, there- 
fore, from being lifted up by vanity or pride, 
he stands confounded by the mysteries of Eter- 
nal Wisdom, while the glow of charity kindles 
in his breast for all the weaknesses and mis- 
conceptions. of frail humanity. This, my 
young friends, is the condition of the wisest 
of men; and it was. the force with which the 
best, the greatest, and the wisest king of Is- 
rael felt this condition, that extorted from his 








lips the memorable exclamation, ll is vani- 





. « mm 
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| ture, that shields herself in pride, and vaunts | 


| contrary, perceives, that every advance he | 






» check the exuberance of your imagination, to ait oh 
sh- | God in v0v 
and to fortify your |/and thy mother... Thou shalt not bear false 
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,! He did not exult 
Piaot betray to those around him, any su- 
percilious airs of self-importance, nor attempt 
to humble them. by exposing their inferiority 
‘many branch of knowledge in which he was 


in his own powers. He 


proficient. But he freely acknowledged the 

aperfection of his ‘understanding, and the} 
fallacy of human wisdom. Would to Ged, 
that some modern princes and. philosophers 
had. possessed the modesty of this eastern mo- 
narch ; then the inquisition and the stake, the 
axe and the. guillotine, would have spared 
their victims ; and the blood of martyrs would 
not have stained the earth, nor cried to hea- 
ven for vengeance. 

You perceive, by this time, that I do not 
treat you as children, who are pleased with a 
rattle, or tickled with a straw. But | ad- 
dress you as youth, who, though yeu are not 
your own masters, have dignity of character 
to maintain, and capacity of mind toamprove. 
And here let me press, upon you thé absolate 
necessity of improving every hour, nay, every 
minute, you can justly claim as your own, in 
the cultivation of your intellectual and moral 


. 





owers. Seize the precious moments asthey 
fly, and trust not to a deceitful futurity to do | 


that for which the time present ts the fittest. || understand, that our actions are and must be | 

To assist you in the pursuit of that knowledge, | controlled by the well known, established | 
which is essential to your happiness, permit | laws of God-and socicty, those plain and 
me to point out to you a course of study, |! practical standards of right and wrong, which 
cannot fail to | all civilized nations have adopted. 


which, if properly pursued, | 
temper the ardour of your feelings, to enligh- 
ten your understanding, 
judgment. 

‘i‘o excel and to shine 


betier tear up your indentures, and send you 
forth to become hewers of wood and drawers 
of water, or to swell the list of those wretch- 


a hame. . 


Ta thefirst placo, then, let me conjure you 


‘chanics. . You will thus lay a foundation for | 
improvement, ef which neither tine nor acct. 
dent.can deprive you. Forthis purpose iim-. 
erson’s. Mecwanics is a book of greatand ac- | 
knowledged mevit;,and the study of this as a 


Text Book, aided by constant references. to | nal virtues ef Justice, Prudence, Temperance, ' 


Gregory’s Dictionary of Arts, I should recom- 


mend as indispensable. When you have stor- | the Psalms of David—the Proverbs of Solo-| 


ed your minds with first principles, your next 


obvious. duty will be, to procure. the best; 


practical treatises on the particular branches | 
which you are individually bound. to under-| 
stand ;, and to. study these till you can say that | 
‘you have mastered their contents, if you have. 
not outstripped their conceptions. | 


-The Science of Morality ought next, or ra-_ 
ther in connexion, if convenieat, to claim your | 


strist attention. Thisscience, as laid. down 





| 


ja your respective | as 
' calhiags, ought to be the ruling passion of you i law of Sinai; and of. that plain and unequivo- 
all; indeed, if it be not so, your masters had || cal prescription of morality which it is your 
duty to seek 
‘here give you one more example from the 
| same divine and imperishable.source. 
ed vagabonds, who are the pests of society,! six things doth the Lord hate ; yea seven are 
and who possess neither a local habitation nor |! an @ pominition unio Aims 
iene tongue, hands that shed innocent. bloed: 
| da heart that deviseth wicked imaginations, feel 
to study in earnest, with a full determination | that be swift. in running to mischicf': A false 
to succeed, one or more of the best writers | witness that speaketh lies, and him that soweth 
upon. the general laws aad principles of Me- | discord among brethren.” 


| 


' 


I 


‘and Fortitude: Sach as the Book of job— | sources upon which your country: must de- 





ty it is to be mostly active in the pursuit of 


‘our ideas be derived from external impres- 


yal philosophy 


-value eternal life, let me. conjure you not to | 
overlook; make it a. point; by’ all means, to |): 


in books, seems to be divided into,the com- 
mon sense, or plain practical lessons ; and-the 
refined sense, or metaphysics of morality. 


The refined or metaphysical morality, and} 


which is more properly a branch of “natural 
philosophy, or at least a mixture of morakand 
physical science, is to be found in the disputes 
concerning the origin of our ideas, and the na- 


ture of the mind or soul, which have been carri- : 


ed on with so much zeal and ability by Locke, 
Hartvey, Hetvetivs, Rew, Srewart, and 
other philosophers. These may well enough 
occupy the time and attention of men who. 
can conveniently devote their lives to such 
nice investigations, But to these whose du- 


mechanical labour, such speculative refine- 
ments can serve only to waste their time, if 
net to bewilder and mislead: For whether 


sions, through the medium of the senses, or 
be innate, springing from the recesses of the 
soul’; or whether they be the result of an un- 
definable, indescribable, mysterious combina- 
tion of sensation and reflection, of -external 
impressions and internal operations ; it is mo- 
rally certain, and this is suflicient for us to 





Thou halt not take the name of the Lord thy 

Dain Zhew shalt honour thy father 
witness against thy neighbour. 1 -quote this 
a specimen of the simplicity of the moral 





for on all occasions: And -I will; 
These 


A proud look, aly- 











| to forget that you are destined to become the 
| members ofa novel and grand social compact, 


‘ sition ef moral science, as it exhibits yourduties 


" 

















































so replete with instruction, in a styleso capti- 
vating, upon all the leading duties of life, that 
L do not hesitate to assert, without regard: to 
their religious character, that no | course ©! 
study in moral philosophy can be complete, i 
they make not-a part of it, The more I pe- 
ruse them, and over many indeed of my soli-. 
tary hours, im sickness or in sorrow, have they. 
shed the beams of peace and consolation, ' 
more I am satisfied that their amiable and én- 
lightened author intended them to forma 
complete circle of moral science. “Dhey ar 
allinvaluable. But some of them are more pe- — 
culiarly adapted than othersto your presentand — 
probable future condition in life. ~Suchfare — 
the following: On the Union of. Piety and 
Morality—On the disorders. of the Passions— 
On the Duties of the Young—On the Duties _ 
belonging to the Middle Age—On the Progress,” 
of Vice—On Fortitade—On Patience—Qh- — 
| Envy—On Idlencss—~On the Misfortunes of © 
|Men being chargeable to themselyes—On 
Friendship—On Integritry as thé guide of uife. 
Next to these precious relics of a great and 
venerable name, thessay on Moral Philoso- 
phy, in the British Preceptor, supposed to 
have been written by Dr. Jouxson—the sys-' 
tematic and very sensible work of Archdea- 
con Pansy, and the Moral Essays: of ourown 
felow-citizen, the Rev. Ezra Sampson, must 
not escape your attention. The Essays of 
Sampson being a, small book, and in my esti- 
mation peculiarly adapted to impress morality - 
on the mind, I hope you may not only make 
‘it your constantgompanion ; but enrichyour- a? 
iselves by a-due Brversien and appropriation © | 
of the mental treasures it affords. he 2 

Though I address you as minors, under the 
‘legal controling influence of your masters ; 
'yct it would be unpardonable on this occasion 





founded on such. broad and liberak principles. 
of freedom, as from time immemorigl have ne- ~~ 
ver entered fully into civil and politfeal consti- 
tutions and laws. Next, therefore,to the acqui- 





_ to individuals of your species, you age boundio 
'look well to the. solemn and indissolable te 


Take, then,- fora course of study in mo- \ which bind you to your country... “Ph o8@ are 


ich means nothing more | 
than a rational a of conduct. to be ob-) 
served through hose portions of the Bi- | 
ble which most foreibly inculcate the cardi- | 





mon—lUcclesiastes—the Wisdom of Solomon, | 
Ecclesiasticus, und the beautiful stery of ‘T'o- 
bit, in the Apocrypha—The sermon of Christ | 
upon the Mountain—the Beok of James—and | 
the writings of Paul in general. In connexion | 
with these. scriptural. studies, -which, as you, 





retur as often as you possibly can; to: the | 


















'the ties of patriotism, and the duties which 
flow from them cannot be safely perfermed 
i without a knowledge of the fundamental con- 
stitutions and laws which will-demaad your 
support and protection ; and.also of the, re~ 


pend for the due maintenance of her foreign 
an internal relations, her national independ-- 
ence and domestic prosperity.’ Happily:this ~-— 
knowledge is within your reach; if yea will 
but diligently seek for it. But shere-again : 
. a ay 
you must adopt a course of readings andi, 
know of no better course that you carmpursue, — 
than to take up tn regular suecegsien,s lenis 
The Deciaration ebladunende iene Bihavire 
Apams’s Defence of tle:American Censtit 










sermons of Dr. Brarr.- These,sermons inre ‘tions ; together with his Distoutedsapen (Da 
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- ness and ¥ 


tality. 
ry, their 
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has proved him’ to be; liable tocorruption a) 
error, has soughitto discover in the political 
what Newron did im the physical world—a 
sort of moral law of gravitation, that shall so 
n* 2ely balance.the virtue and vice, the weak- 
Wisdom of mankind, as to preserve 
grand orb ‘of Society from flying out of its 
oper Orbit, which is liberty, into the re- 
gions of amarchy on the one hand, and tyran- 


vil | 
_able author, viewing man ‘as’ all “pon aa 























: hy and despotism on the other. How far Mr. 
_ Apams has succeeded in establishing his prin- 
cl 
o 


le, lam not here to decide. The purity 
his motives are no longer doubted : * And 
the work contains such a variety of informa- 
tion on the structure and fate, the good and 
evil, of ancient and modern republics, that 


to Have overlooked it on this occasion would 


have been unpardonable. That venerable 
man was one of the great patrons and found- 
ers@f that revolution, which bas given. you 
the liberty of being here this day to receive 
my humble admonitions) When he dies the 
tears of his country will bedew his ashes, and 
may all the happiness of Heaven be his por- 





- tion forever. 


Letme next recommend the Essays of Han- 
iLTron, Manisoy, and Jay, whichare published 
in avolume entitled Tue Fepreratist, and 
which were designed by this illustrious trio of 
writers, to prove the necessity of the federal 
compact in these states, and to explain the 
principles upon which it onan be founded, 
and upon which, indeed, with some few. limi- 
tations, it'is'founded.. I:need not speak of 
the merits: of this work. Time has tested 
them.. Thelearned of Europe and Ar-erica 
have stamped it by their approbation. One 
of the greatluminaries, the rays of whose gerius 
were poured, in their meridian splendour, up- 
on its pagesyhas sought the regions of immor- 
othertwo, havingfinished with glo- 
Ourse in the political horizon of their 
country; are cultivating, like Apamsand Jer- 
reRSON, ih philosophic retirement, those in- 
tellectual powers, those refined pleasures, 
which constitute the most exalted gifts of 





God to man ; they are trimming their lamps | 


to follow’ their’ great fellow-labourer ; 
whether re-united sooner or later. beyond the 
grave, they will have left, in‘The Federalist, 
a legacy to their country, more precious than 
ihe gold of Ophir > May its immortal authors 


be welcomed alike at the footstool of their 


sator, and bé' permitted to mingle eternally 
the spirits of just‘men made perfeet. 


Ss ‘In connection with the Essays just men- 


tioned; study the Federal Constitution itself, 
and compare it carefully with the commen- 
taries which they afford, and likewise: with 
ive’ state constitutions. In this 


branch of your studies, you will find an in- 


' valuable auxilliary in the charts of the federal 


and state constitutions by Isaac H. Tirrany, 


- dn which that gentleman has brought into a 


but || 









Here it may not be amiss to remark, that 
the debates of the several state conventions, 
on the adoption of the federal. constitution, 
throw great light upon the subject, so far as 
they have been published. ‘Those of the Vir- 
oink conyenhtion-are the most eleborate, and 
certainly not the least able and interesting. 

IT ought not here to forget a work of great 
ability, by Jonn Tayxor, of Caroline, Vir- 
ginia, on the good and evil moral principles of 
the federal constitution. : 

But it would be little less than criminal, 
were I to overlook that last great effort of our 
common political father for the good of his 
children. Imean the Farewell Address of 
Wasuineton. My fecble powers are not 
adequate to speak the praise of that man.— 
But to recommend to you, as an indispensa- 
ble acquisition, the treasures of his experience 
‘in that government to which you owe allégi- 
ance, the allegiance of freemen, who know 
‘Sno master, save creating Heaven,” isa du- 
ity, for the neglectof which, a life of penitence 
‘would scarcely prove an atonement: For 
whenever posterity shall be so lost as to for- 
get the virtues of these times, and degenerate 
into slaves, the legacy of Wasuineron will. 
prove the torch that shall light them to the 
| tombs of their fathers and the temple of liber- 
| ty. 
| were knowledge of the resources of your 
country readin particluar, Pirxin’s and SeEy- 

BERT’S statistical views, and such other works 
‘of a similar nature, as time and opportunity 
imay enable you to have access to. Your 
‘country is but of yesterday, and the giant 
strides she is making, and will continue to 
make, for centuries to come, will constantly 
give rise to new and enlarged views of her re- 
sources. But the works of Pitkin and Sey- 
' bert will suflice fer the present day, and to 
| these I must claim your indispensable atten- 
tion. | 

. You would do well, however, on the sub- 
ject of national resources, to read on the one 
hand the volume of addresses which a society 
of gentlemen in Philadelphia have written 
and published, in behalf of emouraging domes-, 
tic manufactures, as dis om family or 
household fabrics, by coupitervailing duties on 
foreign manufactures: And on the other 
hand, the memorials or addresses of several 
agricultural societies in Virginia, and com- 
mercial bodies in the eastern state, who take 
the opposite ground. Both sides have main- 
tained their opinions with ihat zeal and ability 
which ever distinguish ardent and vigorous 
minds when brought into collisiou. Both 
parties are unquestionably actuated by’ pure 
national and honorable views. And the discus- 
| sion having elicited all that can be said on ei: 
ther side of this important question,the study 
‘of it will save you the trouble at more advanc- 
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= <, as fo ° — es = ° striki ‘ ‘ ti ae ah he 7“ zt ae baad k 
considers as forming a part || concise and striking comparative view, all the || actuponit, of recurring to the voluminous works 
In this work the vener-| important features of those different constitu- | of Dr. Adam Smith, and Sir James Std oe. 
pons. Political Economy, or the Wealth of Nations, 


As your country is the only one on the face 
of the earth, where youth of your condition 
can with full confidence exult in the reflec. 
_tion that public honours are as likely tobe the 


| reward of your merit, as that-of any other de- 


| scription of persons ; it is important that. you 
| not only learn to act with propriety in a mo- 
| ral point of view : but that you should study 
| to speak and to write correetly your vernacu- 
lar tongue. 
you numerous instances of that equal distribu. 
tion of public honours, which is perhaps one 
of the best proofs of the existence of public 
liberty. The venerable President of your Se- 
, hate and Lieutenant Governor of the state, 





' has emerged by his talents and industry from, 


the humbler waiks of life to his present’ exalt- 


ed stations... ‘The Speaker of your House of 
Assembly is a mechanic ; and! have seen him 
ridiculedon account of his occupation in a 
public paper. But this is a bad sign in a re- 
public ; and the least that canbe said of the 
authors is, that their wit is equal to their man- 
ners, and conveys but an z// compliment to the 
genius of liberty and the constitution. I for 
lone, thank God, that Ihave not only been 
bred a mechanic ; but that Ihave seen and 
deeply felt those vicissitudes of life which: are 
intended by Heaven to repress vanity and 
pride; to dispel from the heart the sordid, 
envious and malignant passions; to expand 
our benevolent, social and charitable feelings ; 
to teach us our own insignificance in the great 
scale of creation, and lead us not merely to. 
love man, but to adore the providence of God, 
and bow to it with submission! But apart 
from this slight digressien, let me intreat you, 
inthe critical department of instruction, to 
study attentively Murry’s English Grammer ; 
the Philosophy of Rhetoric, by Camppett ; 
the Lectures upon Rhetoric and Belles. Let- 
tres, by Dr. Buarn; the Essay of Epmunp 
Burke, upon the Sublime and Beautiful ; and 
the work of Atuison upon Taste. The Lec- 


tures of Dr. Buair, alone, after the study of any. 


approved and simple system of Grammar, will 
inspire you with a correct taste; and enable 
you to communicate your ideas either orally 
erin writing, by “ proper words in proper 
places,” which is the best definition of a pure 
and unaffected style. 4 | 
History has been styled Philosophy, teach-. 
ing by example. Butthisis true only when the 
spirit of philosophy, which fearlessly and 


faithfully traces events to their causes, ‘enters. - 
into the composition of history, aud presents - 


a page beaming withthe light and majesty of 
truth and reason. — 

Of ancient history too much is fable s.and. 
of modern, the spirit of faction, the demons of 
political and religious bigotry, haye too often 
usurped the page where truth ought to have 
shone in vestal purity, and undiminished lus- 





-ed life, and when you may be called upon to 





tre. The best history fora man of gening, 


At this moment you have before . 


. ~ a 
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enetraton and judgment, who mingles deep- 
a the great concerns of the public, is, per- 
haps, the field of observation, led with men 
‘and the affairs of men, asit lies immediately 
W before him, and presentsitself in all the various 
hues, th ightsand shades, of virtue and vice, 
wisdom and folly, vanity and pride, avarice 
and ambition. —_ History, if ever so faithfully 
4 yecorded; is but a picture of the bustle and bu- 
oi siness of human life upon a great scale, a-na- 
F dopalinstead of an individual point of view. 
The man, therefore, who mingles in the bus- 
ile, and surveys with an eye of discrimination 
' the variegated crowd of objects as they re- 
__ } solve around or pass in succession before him, 
» | will find his present experience to supply the | 
place of past history. Instead of reasoning | 
4 ¢rom what has been to what is, he will, con- 
chiding justly human nature'to be essentially 
the same in all times, infer what has been from | 
“what -he sees, and will pretty clearly compre- 
+ & hend the causes which lead to the_rise, deciine 
+ @ and fall of statesand empires. But it may be 
‘) 8 Ye lot of but few, if any of you, to possess this | 
commanding view of the present ; foralthough | 
you may allact your parts in sustaining, you | 
may not all take a part in directing the politi- 
» 4 calmachine. You will do well, therefore, to | 
\ 4) study the history of past times, in the works of | 
\ § the most approved historians. But this study, | 
# sid once a learned correspondent of mine, * is | 
>. § adifficult and laborious undertaking. Ever | 
sincé] began to read, ! have been inquiring | 
> @ alter the best plans. ° Ihave heared many | 
) § proposed and all of them hable to serious | 
Febcctions. The range is extensive, the va-/ 
+B tiety of subjects it comprehends numerous, | 
-and the writers differ so widely in their object 
» § andexecution, that the student is bewildered 
) @ anddiscouraged. The pursuits of the reader 
+) @ have a powerful influence upon his taste and | 
© ¥ exertions; and this makes subjects and wri- | 
FP ters that-are extremely agrecable to some, 
dt highly disgusting to others.” : 


i. 








ae 


a So far; however, as I know of history, and 
“ofthe sitaation in which you will probably 
‘ind. yourselyes as you advance in life, the 
plan that I would pursue is this: I would be- 
@n at the capture of Constantinople by the 
Wp turks, which gave rise to the revival of 
‘HW iearning in Europe, and led to the Reforma-} 
| Don. Sena i Charles V.——Warson’s | 
OP Philips—Roxertson’s America-—Hume’s 
England, with Smotiet’s Continuation, and | 
his successors, should be my constant text 
9 b0oks. With thesc I should read as many 
990 the writers on particular: branches, which 
Bthey recommend or refer to, as time and op- 
portunity might permit ; especially Macnia- 
"}¥eu’s History of Fiorence, and Vorrarre’s 
Bp Uistorical Sketehes: these are among the fa~ 
. “Withers of modern historical compositition. To 
7B Young men who are born and destined to live 
va@jnder a republican government, the History 
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CHIAVEL, has infused into it all the fire 
genius, and all the force of his understanding. 
Before | commenced with the histories of 
Rome and Greece, I would read with great 
care, so as to imbibe every important fact, 
and to comprehend clearly every sentiment of 
the author, the lectures of Votney, delivered 
before the Normal school of Paris. ‘The pe- 
rusal of this little work, the offspring of a} 
mighty mind, will prepare you to enter upon 
your task, with minds fortified against that 
mania of enthusiasm, which has transformed 
the vices of antiquity into virtues, in the eyes 
~ VoLNeY 
has touched with the spear of Ithuriel, the 
monster of imposition, who has so long pre- 
sided over the page of history, and brought 


of too many modern philosophers. 


her to light in all her deformity. 


and Gisson’s Decline, 


menced these. 


dern literature. 


fession, that he delivers the best sketch of the 


civil law, of which the republic of Icarning 


can boast. 


Gituies, Mitrorp, or the author of Ana- 
cHarsts, furnish all that you need to know of 


Grecian history. 


The Bible, together with Prarpravx’s Con- 


nections of Sacred and Profane History, will 


give you the shortest and clearest views ‘a 


the nations of the east.. Wéith al! the diflicul- 
ties that attend the chronology of the Bible, 
which have arisen from the total loss. of some 
parts of the work, and from the cgrors of trans- 
lators and transcribers before, and of the press 
since, the discovery of the art of printing, you 
will still find it a history whose place canriot 


ples, I deem ita book essentially necessary to 
be well understood by an English or American 
scholar. And let me tell you, that so far as 
you master the subjects which I have prest 
upon your attention, so far will you be enti- 
tled ta the appellation of scholars, though you 
may understand nothing of the dead languages, 
and very little of any branch of 1atural philo- 
sophy- Moreover as. I have been attentive 
to-excite your love of. country, 1 mnay, with 
strict’ propriety, add, in. this place, that no 
book contains more: sublime lessons of patri- 
otism than the Bible. - Demosthenes and Ci- 
cero, Homer and Virgil, so far as can under- 
standthem in translations, for ] know nething 





| of the originals, and al} the orators and poets 








q of Florence’ affords an inexhaustible fund of 
Uistruction ; and that great master-spirit Ma- 





who have succeeded. them, } believe may be 
safely challenged to exhibit the scutiment 


& 


= 


For the history of Rome, I would read, in 
all. events, Fereuson’s Rise and progress, 
If perfectly conve- 
nient, | would read Hooxe, before I com- 
Gipson, if not the most pro- 
found, is certainly one of the most elegant his- 
‘torrans. He composed his work evidently with 
that great care and labour which Horace, the 
best of ancient critics, recommends as indis- 
pensable to a finished production ; and cer- 
tain it is, that a more finished production than 
that of Gippon, is not within the circle of mo- 
I will venture 16 say, 
though with much deference to,the legal pro- 


of patriotism or Jove of comnts in strains so 
true to nature, by which all-eloquence must 
be tested, and so. deeply pathetic, as the da- 
mentation of the Israelites in their Babylo- ~ 
nish captivity. “‘ By the Rivers of Babylon; 
there we sat down: yea, we wept. when we re- 
membered Zion. We hanged our harps upon 
the willows in the midst thereof: For there 
they that carried us away captive, required of us 
a song ; and they that wasted us, required of u: 


mirth saying stng us ane of the songs of Zion : } 
How shall we sing the Bo. y heen of 









member thee, let my tongue cleave to the roof of 
my mouth; If I prefer not Jerusalem above 
my chief joy.” 

I have not yet alluded to the history of our 
own country; for Dr. Robertson’s America 
refers almost exclusively to the southern con- 


first conquered it, and trampled upon: the 
rights, ahd barbarouslysacrificed the lives of 
its ancient, brave, and compagatively civilized 
population. Besides, until lately, ; 
possessed no general hist 
States, nor of North America, con 
to the presenttime. The recent wo 
Ramsay | have not read; but do not 
rom his known ability, it deserves to.b 
one of your text books in pursuin 

ries into the rise and progress of the United 
| States. Hotmes’s American Annals is.a work | 
of great brevity, but of no less merit. In. two 

volumes, the author has comprised an histori- 
















from the voyage of Columbus to the year 1805." 
| But the brevity of these Annals has exclud- 
(ed many details of the revolutionary peri- 
| od, which can never fail to prove interesting: 
Whilst, therefore, for general-infurmation, 
would read Holmes, and such of the autheri-+ 
| ties upon which he relies, as I could find time: 
| to attend to; I would resort to Gonpon’s Re- 
| Volution, and Marsuaty’s Life of Washington, 
for aseries of details, with which every citi- , 
| zen of the United States ought to make him* 
iself acquainted. Gordon’s, it is true, is @ 














| 


without philosoply; and without arrangement, 
he furnishes more information of the revolu- 
tion, than is to.be found-even. in the wark of 
the Correct_and scientific Ramsay upon that 
period. ‘The work ot Judge Marshall is later | 
than cither of these; and im the opinienof . 
some will supply the place of both. But my — 
avocations have not permitted me to examine 
this work, nor the history of Mrs. Warren, a 
lady of great merit, and.superior talents. Nor 
have J read.the two. volumes, for the: two-first 


tion of the work: of Borras, an Halian 
| nius and learnmg, who-has. engere nimse! 
impresenting his: ceunirymen witha histor 
of currevolution, which Mr. Jerrerson,ha 
pronounced'superior to any other history ‘¢ 















ord’s song ina stram bee 
land? If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, let my — 
right hand forget her cunning : If I do not.re- 


tinent, and the European monarchy, which .. 


your inquis 






cal and chronological. view of this country - 


be supplied. Setting aside religious princi- 1 clumsy and prelix performance ; but withall — ey, 
+ his clumsiness and prolixity, without elegance; 


‘volumes only have appeared, of the translan = __ 
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of that great and memorable event. With me, 
I frankly. confess Mr, Jerrerson’s opinion 
in. such a. case, is conclusive. ee eee 
Thus far,L.have chiefly alluded to the gen- 
eral histories of the United States, and the 
‘evolution .which established our. independ- 
énee But there are loca! histories, | believe, 
falbthe old xeyolutionary states, which are 
able, inasyuch.ps: they: contain many 


“infevesting. views, which .are- either -slight- 


ty moticed, ,or past ‘ever entirely .in our 
general bistorics ; such, for example, us the 
pathetic, story.of Looay, an Indian warri- 
‘or, in Jefferson’s notes on Virginias This work 
of Mr, Jefferson is indeed, more valuable than 
the, modesty; of, its title indicates ;. especially 
ashe has, with patriotic zeal, and with a 
force, of maprent peculiar to himself, refuted 
_ the erroneous opinions, if not studied calum- 
nies, of Buffon and De Pauw, who would fam 
havemade the world believe, that not only the 
- men.and other aniimals of America were of in- 
teriorraces; but. thagdthe men and other ani- 
wals, of Europesdegenerated in physical and 
mental vigourun wiheinfluence ofour climate! 
- Of the local histories 

“reed...¥ it ‘great pleasure, \Beiknap’s New- 
Jampshire, Hutchinson’s and Minot’s Massa+ 
setts, Williams’ Vermont; and the Notes of 
ce I do not insist on these local 
“histories. as a part of your regular course of 
study ; but think it my duty to remind you 
of their, existence, that. you may profit by 
them if convenient; though I confess I should 
pay but a poor compliment to your patriot- 
ism, if | did not think ‘you'would take delight 
jn perusing the work of the immoftal author 

of the Declaration of Independence. 
Before I close this part of my subject, per- 
mit me to assure you, that you cannot pur 
suc any study more deeply interwoven. with 


the genuine iceling of your hearts, than the: 


early history of your country. There is no 
mixture, in her origin, of superstition, fable, 
or fancy ; and yeu need not, therefore, like 
the Greeks, the Romans, or the Britons, go 
“$nto those dark and romantic regions to’seck 
in vain for the date and the circumstances of 
her birth. On the contrary, through a path 
of many perils, but unclouded by fiction, you 
follow her front the first period of her exis- 
tence, to the present day ; from the time that 
the gloomy savage was awakened in amaze- 
ment to hear the first morning hallelujahs of 
the Pilgrims ascend to heaven from the 
-rock’ of Plymouth, till the shores of Efie and 
‘the Mississippi resounded with the strains. of 
-gratitude to. the same .Eternal Source, from 
the gallant and victorious bands of Peary and 
of Jackson: And as you accompany your im- 

~ mortal ancestors ea ali their strugeles for 


freedom with savage and civilized foes, you 


will find the ties.which bind you to their me- 
mory strengthened, your love of coyntry :in- 


creased, and all your generous and exalted 
feelings expanded in the highest degree. Not 
only will your bosoiis¢well with manly pride 


in the fame.off > rr ancestora : but they , will 
diffe 


knives as the only symbols of savage virtue. 


rance’ and vice ; and derived from the dignity 














expand with different feelings for the,abori- 
gines, than those which have been excited by 
the contemplation of tomahawks and scalping. 


The mighty genius, the exalted magnanimity, 
the heroic fortitude, and daring enterprize of 
Philip of Mount Hope ; the-fidelity in friend- 


ship, the constancy, tenderness, and generos- 


ity in love, which distinguished the daugliter | 


of Powhatan, will satisty-you, that it is not the 
complexion of the skin, that determines the 
virtues or the vices of nations or individuals ; 
and that the savage is not always cruel and re- 
lentless, any more than the civilize¢ man is 
uniformly compassionate and forbearing. 

I have not touched upon that tremendous 
revolution which has just gone by, and which 
involved France and all Europe in so long and | 
so dreary a night of horrors, confusion and} 
blood. ‘That history, I do not hesitate to say, 
cannot be written in my time, nor in yours. 


gifted but miserable man, you. will recoonsel 
in, vivid colours the deformity of viee, the & yy 
horrid effects of yielding to.an ardent imagina. & ; 
tion, uncontrouled by judgment ; and to jj, 
centious passions, which spurn-at the Alictates P 
of reason and religion. The great im) “date 
of early habits of virtue will strike you forcible | cou 
in contemplating the Drogeeaaliialie: brilliant - bil 
but prodigal son of the muses from step ip} . 


step in the. rcad to ruin. Like most: 

he felt their importance himself when too 

late, as we gather from that pathetic palliation 

,of his conduct which he left upon recor] “Pe iu: 

among other fruits of his genius : if’ ae 

‘No mother’s care 7 

“* Shielded my infant innocence with  praygy, 

‘“ No father’s guardian hand my youth inaiet 
tain’d, eae 

“Calld forth my virtues, or from ‘vice “ye 

‘strain’d.” . — hl 
But in allevents, neglect not to, study the | @ 

life of your illustrious countryman and. joe. | ae 





No simple annalist—no dull compiler—no 
cloister¢éd: monk—no bigot in politics or reli-| 
gion, can penetrate the mazes of that unpa- | 
ralleled event. The man that could have done | 
itis no more. ‘To-Votney, and to VoLNey | 
alone, the task belonged. But since that sub- 
lime and disinterested spirit has fled to other) 
regions, time must be given for his equal to 
arise, who can sit in judgment upon it, un- 
biassed by passion or prejudice, and guided | 
by that pure and independent spirit of phile- | 
sophy, that, soaring above the weakness and 
the wickedness of party, takes her stand on the 
pinnacle of the temple of truth ; from whence 
she surveys the movements of men and na- 
tions, with an eye keen and vivid as the light- 
ning, but calm and serene as the bow of hea- 
ven. 

Next to History, Broernarny has strong 
claims upon your attention. ft cannot be 
expected, however, that you can compass a 
very wide range in this course of reading.— 
But you may, nevertheless, find opportunity 
to converse with the pages of PLutrarcn, and 
to read the lives of some few at least of 
the illustrious characters of modern times.— 
‘I love, said the philosophic Zimmerman, the 
youth who is fond of climbing the rocks and 
seeking solitary places’ with the pages of 
Plutarch in his hand.” And why did this en- 
lightened and humane philosopher love such 
a youth ? Because he found in him the love of 
learning and virtue, more than that of igno- 


of his pursuit the evidence of his future. use- 
fulness. TPR ia oe : 

The lives of the British Poets by Dr. Jonn- 
sON, you may read with profit and pleasure, 
espetially that of Savace, and others of a si- 
milar cast. All of you who possess. genius 
and strength of feeling, ought to read the life 
of Savage, for the same reason that mariners 
are watchful of beacons which warn them 
againt the.rocks and shoals that threaten their 
destruction. In the career of that greatly 








chanic, the. immortal Franxuins _ Imitaie 
his virtues ; his industry, his economy, his * i. 
prudence, his temperance, his perseverance, | . 
which, together with his genius, exalted him 9 
from the humble station of a journeyman 
printer to the pinnacle of distinction asap § 
triot, a statesman, and a philosopher. And not § HS 
only the life, but the works of Franxim, mist” Py 
not, cannot escape yourattention, if you dojuy 9) 
tice to yourselves ; and especially that invalie 

able leyacy, his advice to young tradesmen 

But as even tie glorious orb of day is not with. s 
out his dark specks, who can be surprised f 9 
the best and greatest of human characters are 

not uniformly and invaribly unspotted. Ti 

is One page in the Life of FRanKu1N, as’ wii 

ten by himself, upon which I conjure you tf 
ponder well ; for you will derive from ita 
lesson to refresh the soul, and to fortify iim 
the hour of temptation. It is that in which’ 
with the ingenuousness of true philosophy, it 
confesses that he once attempted to take ab J” 
vantage of the distress of a female to rob het BE 
of her honour ; but she rose supérior to.’ is J 
arts ; and the man who was destined to make 
princes tremble in his presence ; nay, to shake 

the thrones of kingdoms, and grasp the light F~ 
ning of heaven, shrunk back, abashed aid Fy. 
confounded, from the glance of afemale eyé J7 4) « 
-kindled into wrath by the dignity of insulted} 
virtue ? I am well aware of that principle 4 
Biography which demands the concealmenh yy: 
as far as possible, of the defects of. the g el | hoe 
and good. It isa principle which hag my fl f 7. 
consent. It prescribes that the virtues om) Bos 
of illustrious men, the benefactors of mankimdy 
should be held up fer emulation, while 
frailties lie buried with their bones. z 
FRANKLIN, in this case, is his ownaccuser. Ml 
not only confesses the fact ;. but he tells ya 
that ever after, the recollection of it: poisot 

his peace of mind. ‘Treasure up the fact ; 

the confession ; press them home to yout 
souls; and never forget, that in cherishing ang, h. 
protecting female purity; you preserve youl 





: s iC 
settler 


a 


is 
. 


ae jusects have two different ways of weaving 
a | ‘he webs, by which we can know what wea- 








‘and dignity of mind ; you save the || 

t from ruin ; you reverence the tombs 

a our mothers ; and you warn the ruthless 

; ae who may meditate the destruction of.a 

os yimess and fame, that you have a 

J, and an:arm to avenge her wrongs. 
‘REMAINDER IN OUR NEXT. ] 
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The Appress, delivered by the Editor of 
this paper, at the opening of the Apprentices’ 
Library; in this city, is inserted in our columns 
at present, at the request of several of our 

ers who had been disappointed in procur- 
jnga copy of the pamphlet edition, of which 
ihiere is none left. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 


FB Spiders.—It is generally known, that the 
ot state of the atmosphere has a visible effect 
Bo | certain animals, and that, for instance, 
cals, dogs, frogs, hogs, &c. have a very strong 
Bs ntiment of ev ery ‘change which is prepar- 
iin it. It has been discovered, that the spi- 
“| § @rpossesses this quality ina more eminent de- 

gt 4 than all other animals, and is pecuwarly 
Piitto serve as an unerring barometer. These 
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sr we are to have. When the weather in- 

tn es to turn rainy or windy, they make the 

F ipa! threads which are the foundation, 
"ait were, of their whole web, very short, and 
her thick ; whereas they spin them much 
‘when fine and warm weather is to be 
mpected. ‘I'hence it appears clearly, that 
le spiders have nat only a near, but also a! 
istant presentiment of the change s which are 
feparing in the air. ‘The harqmeter fore- 
Wells the state of the weather with certainty 
‘only i about twenty-four hours, whereas we 
aa be sure that the weather will be fine 
welye or fourteen days, when the spider 
Makes the principal threads of its web long.— 
tis obvious how imporiant the consequences 

of this infallible indication of the state of the 
esther must be in many instances, particu-| 
py. with regard to the operations of agricul- 

; for which reason it has been frequent- 
mented, that the best barometers, L.ydro- 

ters, thermometers, and eudiometers, are 


br y rarely i in those of the planters of the har- 
est. How fortunate js it, therefore, that 
pre ident nature, amongst other gifts, also has 
Destowed upon the cultivator of the country 
ch a Kia instrument, upon the sensibility 

. ibility of which, with regard to the 

mn meee changes in the atmosphere, he can 
ey: ' The barometers are frequently very fal- 

if guides, particularly when they point to 
fat fair ; whereas the work of the spider 











never failsto zive the most certain information: 
This insect, which is one of the economical 
animals, does not go to work, nor expend 
such a great length. of. thread, which it draws 


1 out of its body, before the most perfect equi- 


librium of all the constituent parts of: the air 
indicates-with certainty that this great expene 
diture will not be made in vain.—Minerva, 

: — Deo . 


AGRICULTURAL MEMORANDA. 


Spoiled Potatoes. —When it happens that a 
parcel of potatoes are so far destroyed as to 
be unfit br food of either man or beast, 
even after they are reduced to the consist- 
ence of soft soap, by frost or wet, there are 
two ways by which they can be rendered use- 
ful, either in the manufacture of nitre, or con- 
verted into a rich manure. 

To make nitre, beat up the spoiled pota- 





toes with dry quicklime, mixed with the ash- 
es from the hearth.. Let the mixture be turn- 
ed over, sprinkled with water, and exposed to 
the atmospheric air, forthe further absorption 
of azote. The formation of nitre may be as- 
certained by washing a little of the mixture in 
water, and moistening therewith aslipof brown 
paper, which wili become match-paper when 
dry, and burn with a force proportionate to 








the strength ofnitre. When sufficiently strong 
the whole mass can be washed, the liquid | 
boiled down for crystalization, and the sedi: | 
ments thrown to the dung-bill ; ; or the brine 
can be used with common salt, for the pre- 
servatien of meat, for pickling ‘wheat, or any 
other purpose to which saline preparations are 
generally applied ; or will be found particular- 
ly useful as suds for washing dirty clothes. 
—Minerva. 





—Dto— . 

English Gardens. have praduced 2345 ya- 
rieties of trees and plants trom America, and 
upwards of 1600 from the Cape of Good Hope, 
in addition to many thousands which have | 
been brought from China, the East Indies, 
New Holland, various parts of Africa, Asia, 
and Europe, until the list of plants now culti- 
vated in Great Britain exceeds 120,000 va- 


‘rietics.—Jb. 





— 2?to 


Columbia Gazette, not only as a just tribute 
to Mr. Stimson, but also to have an opportu- 
nity of thanking the writer for the compliment ! 
he has been pleased to pay to The Plough Boy. | 
The extract, 
Plough Boy of May 25th and gave an interest- 
ing account of Mr. Stimson’s mode of farm-' 
ing, and the profits resulting from it. 
To the Editor of the Ueda Garett, 3 

Dear Sir, 


I have sent to you The Plough Boy of the 
25th ult. hoping that you may find. room in 











e copy the following article from the 


alluded to, appeared in. the |t 





your paper for inserting an article 


’ 


copied fram } 


a survey of Sarat county, made Dr. 
prcls: which caval does aan that 

ntleman; As example goes before t, 
gree no doubt but tha t ional of the Oneida 
farmers will endeayour to rival 
and favour the with the result: “Wit! 
the same excellent "sal nay 3¢ ot W 
imsure them at least equal results. Altho 
no-name is mentioned, I have Reason’ 
lieve the statement is taken fi im thet 
Mr. Stimson, of whose superior 
I have often heard. - Yet it may’ bes see! 
the same is in the power of almost’ every far- 
mer, and the resuit not the effect of riches, 
but judicious husbandry. The value-of such 
an example is to those in its ek beyond 
calculation, and such a man asMr. 5. ivin so- 
ciety worth-a million of pseudo’ patriots =a 
noisy politicians 

With respect, yours * ON 
P. S. lam surprised that the Plough Boy 


does not find its way anaes our farmers. ‘It 
contains much information, 


and ought to be 
preservedand prized next togh * wale a 
— Soto 
Another comet’ has made it e% 
which has been observed in Europe 1 
this country. It has a tail opcreal  fiftee 
feet long, and is passing from west to | eat 


with g great rapidity, in the southern quarterof ne 


the heavens. —Minerva, 
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From ‘the Buterpeiad, 
FAITHFUL, LOVE, 
Soft asthe fleece invested flowers, © : 
Unkiss’d by winds,—untouch’d by showers, 
Mild as the breath of summer’s even, 
Bringing the fragrant scent of heaven, 
Pure as the stream that purling toll’ 
‘O’er Castalia’s shining sands ofgold, — 
But not so fleet,—sg wild,—so cold, 
Bright as the rare and orient gem 
That dights a Sultan’s diadem, 
Fair as those blanch and balmy flowers _ 
That clung around th’ Ogygian bowers, ... 
True‘as the maid whose tell-tale sigh. 
Was never found to breathe a lie, 
Warm as the siroc’ winds that sweep” 
Alohg the waves of Hedla’s deep, ’ é ¥ 
Sweet ds the sweets that dwell above, > 
Is mutual,—long, and faithful love.» > 
To feel within our bosom’s core 
A genial throb that we adore, 
To cling to.one thro? life, and death, — 
To draw in love with eves 


ads 


aie 


> aie 


|| To thiak that if we lost thai 


The world’ Would be without : a sun; 
—For all that angels feel above, . 
They feel—vwho choriah faithful 
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From the New England Farmer. 


COMMUNICATION. 


We present the following desultory, bat 
we hope well considered remarks, as a Coin- 


lication, because we propose to speak of 
i New. Enacvaxp Farmer,” and its ti-} 


"© #Jes to attention, and encouragement, and we 


. would not have it appear to be an editorial 


 *< article. We have never doubted, that a news- 


is 


Sale 
¢ 


paper principally devoted to agricultural sub- 
jects would be of great use, but we have en- 
tertained fears that farmers and cultivators 
would not with sufficient. zeal and spirit. give 
it their-support. Too many of them believe, 
that they know enough already—ihat nobo- 
dy can teach them any thing which is new— 
that agricultural labour is so simple, that no- 
thing is necessary to the full accomplishment 
of a farmer, but to mow well, to hoe his land 
with expedition, toshold the plough, and drive 
his oxen with skill, and to commit to the soil, 
to any soil, without considering its adaptation 
to particular plants, the seed, without any re- 
ference to'the waquestionable and well settled 
» fact, thatjafter one plant has exhausted the 
soil of the nutriment fitted for it, another will 


“flourish as well as if the former had. not been | 


- raised upon it—in short, without any ideas of 
the use of a succession of crops. 

_ The present. state of general information, 
and particularly the greatly advanced state of 
agricultural knowledge, forbidthe continuance 
of these indolent and degrading opinions. ‘It 
is perceived that agriculture as well as its co- 
adjutor, manufactures, is susceptibleof great 
and indefinite improvement, and this im- 
provement cannot be extensively and with 

- due rapidity circulated, and promoted, but by 
journals published more frequently, than the 
formal and stated journals of the several ag. 
ricultural societies. ‘There is another rea- 
son, besides ‘the more frequent opportunities 

__ afforded by newspapers, and their much more 
“extended circulation, which should give them 
the preference and make them more exten- 
sively useful. The periodical journals have 
- ‘more stateliness and formality—they are com- 
posed of essays written in a style more ele- 
vated and more,learned, than communications 
' ina weekly newspaper commonly are. Many 
intelligent farmers are therefore deterred from 
communicating their experiments or suggest- 
ing their doubts or their inquiries. No man 
feels the smallest fear of addressing the Edi- 
 torof a newspaper, secure of secrecy, and 


- @qually secure of admission if he suggests any 
thing ingenious, novel or interesting. 


= 


Sy 


is. 


shes a ’ seve 
. cultural interest, compose 
port hai ‘wo oF three exclusively devot- 

} It would argue less intelli- 


1 


_ It would seem to bea paradux, or extremely 
strange, if while oureommercial community, 
~~ consisting atthe utmost of 500,000persons, can. 

sustai ral hundred newspapers, the. dgri-. 
a d of the residue of the: 
nity, and amounting to nine millions, | 





lence, less zeal for their best interests, less 
desire of improvement among farmers; all 
which we believe, and hope 
; The truth we believe to. be, that they have 
never been. awakened—that. they are more 
quiet, less adventurous, less active, but full as 
intelligent and fullas desirous of improvement 
when the path is laid open to them. 

We have to be sure had newspapers print- 
ed in the interior, and agricultural towns, but 
they have too often been mere copyists of the 
newspapers of the metropolis. ‘They have, 
‘too often, been meagre and dull, with little 
original matter, and still less of articles de- 
voted to agriculture. ‘Two Journals form an 
exception to this rule—The Plough Boy, 
printed at Albany, and the American Farmer, 
printed at Baltimore. The well merited suc- 
cess of these works entitle the Editors to 
great praise, and they will have the honour of 
turning the attention of the public to its most 
interesting and important concern. What- 
ever success may hereafter attend agricultural 
journals will be and ought to be attributed to 
them ina great degree—but the expense of 
postage—the difference m the modes of cul- 
tivation in Maryland and New-York, render 
thesc interesting papers of less value with us, 
than their intrinsic merits would seem to pro- 
mise. We want a New-England agricultural 
newspaper. It should be centrally placed— 
and we ask is there any place more conve- 
nient than the Metropolis of New-England ? 
Weare not citizens of the new city of Boston 
—we.have no local prejudices—but we think 
that tlie agricultural societies of Maine, New- 
Hampshire, Vermont, Rhode Island, Connec- 
ticut and Massachusetts, the cultivation, soil, 
climate and habits of which are very similar, 
| (taken in a general view) can find no place 





dissemination of the experiments, éssays and 
official papers of their' several societies, and 
individuals of these states can as convenient- 
ly communicate with the Editor of a paper at 
Boston as with one at a distance in his own 
state. 

Having made these remarks favorable to 
the new paper just published in Boston, we 
think it proper.to add, that we have no connegs 
tion whatever with the journal, but we belli 
the Proprietor, and Mr. Fessenden the Editor, 
perfectly competent to the undertaking, and 
that with suitable patronage they will fulfil all 
the just expectations of the agricultural public. 
Without such aids both by way of subscrip- 
tien and of communication on the subject of ag- 
riculture, this, and. every other. such undertak- 
ing rust necessarily fail---with them, they 


failed, to which she 
perfect good will. 

. Weare happy to remark, that a respectable 
paper edited at Plymouth, called the “ Old 
Colony Memorial,” devotes a part of its pa- 
ges to agriculture. A writer in that paper 
with the signature of “ Monumet” asks, “is 


put forth her force with 








not.to'be the casé. | 


more convenient for the communication, and. 


must succeed.. Nothing in New-England ever'| 





the volum 


Vol. Iv. | 
there “ no method of staying the ra rie 
the worm that is devastating our grass sade * 
corn-fields ? What is their history ? Is qo. 
production or their progress in any way rs 
nected with the excessive dryness of the ' 
son ? Why have they a singular di te : 
shade or moisture, leaving 4 > 
round every tree, and making an exact line of 
demarcation between nieadows and upland 

While we must commend the spirit of in. F 
quiry, and the desire of improvement and gj” 
obviating exisfing evils, which check the Ip. +c 
bors of the farmer, discovered by this querist, 
the writer of these queries will we are con. ea 
vinced excuse us, for expressing our 
that he did not give us more precise deseyi 
tions of the insect which has proved to be thee 4; 
injurious. If he has ascertained, that if mep_ re: 
worm, which preduced this devastation, & #. 
might have described its length, its cologne ee 
its first appearance, and duration. sith he? 
same worm, which attacks.the grass, andthe 
corn? A worm, which should destroy or injy ey 
Indian corn in August, must be an importay § 
enemy, and should be described. Letusin§ 
treat our farming brethren, when they met Bo 
with such an insect, to preserve a few of then § | 
in phials, that they may be examined by nate § 7 
alists. ~ A FARMER 

Roxbury, Sept. 3d. 4 


‘verdant circle. 
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REDEMPTION OF LANDS 
SOLD FOR TAXES. |, 4 
State of New-York—Comptroller’s Office, } 


Pustic notice is hereby given, thaba 
such lands, as were sold by the Comptrollé 
for arrears of taxes, on the sixth day of Reb 
ruary, in the year one thousand eight hundm 
and twenty-one, and the next succeeding dayy | 
until the first day of March thereafter inele Pe 
sive, and which have not been, and shall tpt 
be redeemed on or before the first day of) m 
March next, will be conveyed to the put hase an 
ers of such lands, respectively, or their $ 4 
signs, and the owners thereof will therealiem) « 
be deprived of the privilege of redeeming heme” 
same.—Statements of lands so sold, andl 7 
amount necessary to redeem the same, hayepe 
been sent to the Treasurers of the seve 
counties were such lands are situated, asf 
law directs. "4 
7 JOHN SAVAGE 

August 10, 1822. 
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) Comptrol lets 








i+- COMMUNICATIONS and SU 
SCRIPTIONS for this paper, received byt 
Epitror at the Paiytine-Orrice,’ No. 
South-Pearl-Street. Each volume conipri 
twelve months, or fifty-two numbers—tigp © 
numbers are issued weekly on Tuesdays, amy” >! 
e commences the first Tuesday BP” 


June. 
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